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Last spring prizes were offered by the 
Art League of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation for the best compositions written 
by High School pupils about the objects in 
the Museum. A series of talks was given 
in the Museum class room, followed by 
study in the galleries. Some of the chil- 
dren came frequently in order to prepare 
their compositions, making their own selec- 
tion of subject and deciding the whys and 
wherefores of their preferences. The prize 
winner had selected as her subject The 
Knitting Lesson, by Jean Francois Millet. 

The cultivation of an appreciative audi- 
ence offers a wide field for activity, one 
that leads to individual pleasure and at 
the same time encourages the growth of art 
in this country; for without encouragement 
the art plant cannot thrive. Not only 
must the seed be planted early, but it must 
be carefully nursed and constantly tended, 
if we would have the flower bloom in its 
full glory. 

F. N. L. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF I909 

IV. SCULPTURES IN MARBLE 

FRAGMENTARY STATUE OF THE CROUCHING 
VENUS 

PARIAN marble; height, excluding 
base, 93.5 cm. Restorations: The 
right foot and a piece of the left 
leg just above the ankle. When 
bought the marble was still covered, to a 
large extent, with a shelly deposit: accord- 
ing to the dealer's statement it had been 
found in the sea near Pozzuoli. 

This is a copy probably made in the early 

part of the second century a.d. of a 

statue which we already know in many 

reproductions and variations. 

A poor but well-preserved replica in the 

Owing to various unavoidable delays the 
marbles purchased by the Museum in 1909 have 
not yet been published in the Bulletin, with 
the exception of the Old Market Woman (see 
Bulletin for November, 1909), although they 
have been on exhibition since the beginning of 



Museo Torlonia (No. 170) shows that the 
head was turned to the right, the left fore- 
arm resting on the left leg and the fmgers 
touching the right thigh (where in our 
example are holes drilled for their attach- 
ment): the right arm crossed the body, and 
the hand was raised toward the left 
shoulder. The figure is crouching in a 
bath under a stream of water supposed to 
be falling on her. 

Professor Klein (Praxiteles pp. 270-272) 
gives a long list of reproductions and varia- 
tions of this subject. The original from 
which all are derived seems to have been a 
marble which in Imperial times adorned 
the temple of Jupiter in the portico of 
Octavia — the work of Doidalsas, a Bithyn- 
ian of the middle of the third century B.C. 

It is not obvious what the style of the 
original really was, because the works 
which reflect it differ extraordinarily 
among themselves. In some, the composi- 
tion of the figure is altered so as to give 
greater variety to the contour as one walks 
around it. But even where the original 
attitude is preserved, the copies vary very 
strangely in size and treatment. 

Of all versions of it, the most famous is 
the Crouching Venus from Vienne, France, 
in the Louvre, the body of which is elab- 
orately finished and excellently preserved. 
A full-size cast of this has been placed at 
the side of ours, as it is interesting and in- 
structive to compare the two. They differ 
even in proportions. In ours the breadth is 
about 2 cm. greater at the hips and it is 
correspondingly bigger at the waist and 
under the arms. The girth at the waist is 
some 3 cm. larger, though the body, meas- 
ured from front to back, is thicker in the 
Louvre copy. The build of that one is 
slimmer; ours is broader and flatter. There 
is a still greater contrast in the modeling; 
for in the new figure the structure and 
strength of the body are better brought out, 
while in the Louvre example the eye is 
caught by a naturalistic imitation of a model 

this year. They are in Gallery 10 of the first 
floor, more generally known as the Boscoreale 
Room. Two of the most important are dis- 
cussed by Mr. John Marshall in the above arti- 
cle, and an account of the others will be given 
in the next number of the Bulletin. 
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whose flesh has already lost some of its 
firmness and lies in thick fat folds around 
her. As in both these respects the new 
piece is like, and the Vienne statue unlike, 
the Cnidian Aphrodite, a figure from which 
without doubt Doidalsas drew his inspira- 
tion, it is probable that the broader and 
larger treatment is that of the original. 
Nor do the other copies contradict this 
conclusion; for though some of them ap- 
proximate the Vienne statue, one, at least 
— the fragment from Tyre in the Louvre — 
closely resembles ours. 

The statue by Doidalsas, though lacking 
the dignity and character of earlier sculp- 
ture, supplied an excellent motive for ex- 
hibiting the beauty of the body, and for 
that reason was popular with late sculptors, 
whether as a work to copy or as a theme to 
vary. 

STATUE OF A LION 

Extreme length, 5 feet 3 inches. 

The marble is large-grained, not very 
translucent, and extremely tough. It can 
hardly be Parian. 

Some of the teeth are broken off and the 
surface is badly injured over the right ribs. 
Restorations: the ears, the left fore leg for 
about two thirds of its length, the right 
fore paw, the left hind leg up to the lower 
contour of the body, and the right leg to 
two and a half inches above the hock. The 
tail lashing his right side was worked 
separately, as were also the ears. 

The restorations are made from a cast 
of the better preserved lion of the two from 
the Nereid monument. In ours the legs 
are slightly bigger. 

The limestone group over the gateway in 
Mycenas excels any marble Hon of Greek 
date as much as the lions engraved on cer- 
tain Mycenasan gems surpass in vigor 
anything subsequent to them. These pre- 
Hellenic artists must have known the animal 
in its natural state. 

In later times the lion was still found in 
Asia Minor long after it had ceased to exist 
in Greece proper; and in the great period of 
Greek sculpture the best portrayals of it 
are the work of Asiatic Greeks. 

A lion's head with open mouth was the 
ordinary form for a spout or gargoyle of a 



building, and the lion itself was a traditional 
symbol often placed upon graves. For the 
former any lion's skin furnished a model, 
but for a long time the artists of Attica were 
forced to treat the animal itself in a deco- 
rative and conventional manner. Later, 
when the caged beast was imported for 
show, there was an opportunity to study 
its real shape, and doubtless many of the 
lions dating from the late fourth and third 
centuries which have been found in Attic 
cemeteries were made from the life. But 
their makers, being mostly indifl'erent art- 
ists, subordinated all sculptural qualities 
to mere resemblance. The lonians of the 
fifth century had greater knowledge of the 
subject than their contemporaries in Greece 
proper and produced better artists than 
were the makers of Attic grave monu- 
ments two centuries later. They do not 
limit themselves to mere imitation, but in 
their works the natural forms are so modi- 
fied by, or adapted to, the material that the 
results have a life in themselves which is 
not to be judged merely by the similitude 
of the works to nature. The Chimaera in 
Florence is a real animal, the Nereid lions 
in the British Museum are real lions, quite 
as much because they are obviously bronze 
or stone and not flesh, as because in shape 
they are like the actual beasts. So our 
statue might be censured as a likeness, for 
the head is too small and the foliations of 
the loose skin round the jaws are more 
canine than feline. But the fierceness and 
strength of the animal could hardly be 
better expressed. 

Of the date and school there can be no 
question. So close is the style to the lions 
of the Nereid monument and so near are 
the measurements that at first sight there 
seems a possibility that the statue might 
have come originally from the same source. 
Even in so accidental a matter as the ab- 
sence of any plastic treatment of the mane 
under the throat, there is a resemblance. 
But the material of our lion can hardly be 
Parian, and besides, there is no place in the 
Nereid monument for more lions than the 
four of which fragments were found. 

The unworked mane over the throat in- 
dicates that the figure stood low, guarding 
perhaps a doorway, as the Nereid lions are 
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best restored guarding the entrance to the 
cella. 

The statue is said to have been found in 
or near Rome. In the album of Pierre 
Jacques (pL 78,78 bis, 79) occurs the draw- 
ing of a lioness, which, if the measurements 



corresponded, might well be the companion 
piece to ours. The lioness stood in Rome 
in the Buffalo Gardens near Santa Maria in 
Via, until 1575, when it passed into the 
possession of Cardinal d'Este. Where it is 
now is unknown. John Marshall. 
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MARBLE STATUE OF A LION 
GREEK, FIFTH CENTURY, B.C. 



